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BOMSMAKBRS1  CHAT 


Thursday,  jipril  10,  1941. 


Subject:   "QUESTIorS  AKD  AFSWERS."    Information  from  various  bureaus  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    Publications  available,  Farmers'  Bulletin  1865  and  Leaf- 
let 68. 


Our  mailbag  today  indicates  that  many  people  are  thinking;  just  now  of 
remodeling  their  houses  a  little,  or  getting  ready  for  increasing  motorist  trade. 
And  one  writer  has  a  question  about  Easter  eggs.    We'll  take  that  one  first,  since 
she  has  only  a  few  more  days  to  fill  the  children's  egg  baskets.     Several  bureaus  in 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  helped  with  our  various  questions,  as  usual. 

A  mother  writes:   "Should  I  let  the  children  eat  any  of  their  hard-cooked 
Easter  eggs,  or  is  the  dye  harmful?" 

As  far  as  the  dyes  go,  the  colors  now  made  for  dyeing  Easter  eggs  are  certi- 
fied harmless.    You  need  not  worry  about  them,  even  if  a  small  amount  gets  under  the 
the  shell  through  a  crack.    The  main  danger  in  eating  Easter  eggs  after  the  fun  is 
over  is  the  same  as  in  eating  picnic  eggs  or  any  other  cooked  protein  foods  not  pro- 
tected by  refrigeration  and  carelessly  handled  for  many  hours.    Easter  baskets  often 
go  visiting  round  the  neighborhood,  or  are  carried  to  an  egg-rolling  Qisch.  as  the 
traditional  Easter  Monday  custom  in  Washington.    Under  such  conditions,  the  Easter 
eggs  may  spoil  and  cause  food  poisoning. 

So  it  all  depends.  If  the  Easter  eggs  are  enjoyed  by  the  children  for  a  little 
while  and  then  put  in  the  refrigerator,  it  will  probably  be  safe  to  let  the  children 
eat  some  of  them.    But  don't  risk  it  if  the  day  is  hot  and  the  eggs  have  been  exposed 
for  several  hours. 

Kext  question  is  from  a  woman  who  is  planning  to  remodel  the  inside  of  her 
house  somewhat  to  make  it  more  convenient.     She  asks:     "What  can  you  suggest  for 
keeping  the  children's  things  more  orderly?" 
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Perhaps  the  best  way  to  answer  this  mother's  auestion  is  to  ask  another.  Have 
you  seen  the  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  on  Closets  and  Storage  Snaces?    You'll  find  lots 
of  ideas  in  that  bulletin,  gathered  by  the  Bureaus  of  Home  Economics  and  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Engineering.     Some  of  them  may  apply  to  the  other  alterations  you  have 
in  mind.    You  can  get  a  copy  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture-. 
Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1865. 

If  you  possibly  can,  give  the  children  definite  places  of  their  own  to  put 
each  possession-  clothing  of  every  kind,  and  play  equipment,  too.    Only  be  sure  to 
set  hooks  and  shelves  lower  than  those  for  adults,  and  make  them  adjustable. 
Children' s  reach  increases  as  they  grow. 

One  great  convenience  is  a  separate  coat  closet  near  the  entrance  the  children 
use  most.     Sometimes  there  is  an  odd-shaped  space  under  the  hall  stairs  for  a  little 
closet  that  is  just  the  thing.    But  if  there's  no  other  place  available,  give  the 
children  part  of  the  grown-ups'  coat  closet.    Fit  their  side  with  a  low  rod,  low 
hooks,  and  suitable  shelves,  not  too  wide. 

In  bed-room  closets,  don't  set  clothing  hooks  for  very  small  children  above 
their  eye  level.    Older  children  can  reach  hooks  about  48  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
put  hangers  on  a  rod  45  inches  from  the  floor. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  about  the  children's  miscellaneous  toys  and  games. 
Have  you  a  first-floor  closet  other  than  the  coat  closet,  which  you  could  fit  with 
shelves?     Say  in  the  living-room,  dining-room,  or  hall.    Or  a  spare  book-case? 
Assign  some  of  the  lower  shelves  to  the  children  for  their  indoor  playthings.  Then 
for  keeping  out-door  play  equipment  such  as  scooters,  baseball  bats,  or  croauet  sets, 
a  closet  on  the  porch,  in  the  garage,  or  in  the  basement  is  usually  the  best  place. 

■Jindow  seat  lockers  are  sometimes  very  useful  for  the  children's  miscellany, 
but  the  interior  of  them  ought  to  be  divided  into  conmartments  for  different  kinds  of 
toys —  one  for  the  electric  train,  one  for  roller  skates,  and  so  on. 

Our  third  letter  is  about  building  a  roadside  stand.     "as  we  live  on  one  of 
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the  main  highways  in  the  county  we  would  like  to  try  selling  some  of  our  surplus 
berries,  vegetables,  jellies  and  jams  to  -passing  motorists.    Would  it  pay  us  to  build 
a  permanent  stand*?    Are  there  any  snecial  points  to  consider?" 

The  answer  varies  according  to  the  volume  of  business  you  can  expect,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    Before  starting  to  build  a  stand,  you'd  better 
ask  others  in  your  locality  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  experience  on  this  point. 
For  occasional  selling  in  small  amounts  an  open  sales  table  under  a  shade  tree  on 
the  lawn  might  be  all  you  need.    For  disposing  of  a  fairly  steady  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts with  a  constant  stream  of  cars  driving  the  highway,  a  small  permanent  stand 
might  be  a  good  investment.    This  is  especially  likely  if  you  can  hold  down  the 
building  cost  with  the  aid  of  family  carpentry  work.    The  county  agent  in  most 
counties  has  copies  of  designs  for  roadside  stands. 

Design  the  stand  carefully  to  display  your  products  to  advantage,  but  don't 
make  it  freakish  or  garish-looking.     If  you  locate  it  within  sight  of  your  house,  the 
design  and  finish  might  match  the  house  in  miniature.     If  it  is  in  a  wooded  stretch, 
a  rustic  tyoe  of  stand  might  be  better.    A.  stand  that  looks  inviting  and  attractive 
usually  draws  customers,  since  you  already  have  a  good  location.    Place  the  stand 
slightly  off  the  road  so  that  cars  can  park  easily. 

Avoid  having  too  many  signs  for  the  motorists  to  read.    The  only  information 

you  need  to  give  is  the  name  of  your  stand  and  what  you  sell.    Try  to  build  uo  a  re- 
putation for  quality,  freshness  and  fair  jorices.    Customers  usually  hope  to  buy  a"t 
cash-and-carry  trices  or  a  little  less,  since  they  furnish  delivery.    But  many  of 
them  will  pay  higher  than  retail  prices  for  choice,  fresh  country  products. 

Some  states  have  regulations  concerning  roadside  markets  aad  stands.     It  is 
wise  to  look  into  these  before  starting  to  build.    And  you  might  send  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  copy  of  Leaflet  68,   "Roadside  Markets",  for  some 
other  tips  on  making  a  business  of  this  kind  pay.    Good-bye  for  today. 
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